CHAPTER XXII
MOOEE IN SICILY AS ADVISEE TO GENERAL FOX UP TO THE DESPATCH HOME OF MR. A'COTJRT
FROM this time forward Moore's life becomes so closely connected both with the successive Ministries in England and with the events of the great European War, that in order to understand the Diary a few short notes on both these subjects are necessary. On the 2ist January 1806 Pitt died. To recapitulate, Moore had been the soldier on whom Pitt and his Government relied for counsel from the time when the war began again after the Peace of Amiens. By his advice, as has been seen in the last chapter, they were saved from the mad attempt at Ferrol. By his advice they had rejected Sir Sidney Smith's wild schemes for a landing in the teeth of Napoleon's army and in France. He had been the chosen leader of the forces which in Kent immediately fronted Napoleon's great host on the shores of Boulogne. There Pitt and Mr. Secretary Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, continually visited him and consulted him. Both Pitt and Mr. Secretary Dundas also frequently called him into private conference in London to consult him about schemes over which they were dreaming. Frequently these conferences took place after a private dinner, and as Mr. Dundas shared Pitt's notorious weakness for the bottle, it is recorded that on more than one occasion Moore, a specially abstemious though a very hospitable man, left the discussion and did his best to soothe him. It is because of this personal relationship between the two men that Moore's Diary is written without a hint of the feebleness of Stuart's own part at Maida. His only mention of Stuart in his letters home is one in which he says that had the Ministry known of Stuart's victory, which he warmly praises, he himself would never have been sent
